nervous athleticism behind the voice" (Shaw's phrase) "is still of cham-
pionship quality. In new parts there may be a deterioration in pace, Ellen
Terry finds it increasingly difficult to memorise words, especially the
informal dialogue of the modern playwright, and this forces her to slow
up her delivery against her will But she is not compelled to slow up her
movement and gesture. Her swiftness and agility are marvellous. She
still skims over the ground on winged feet. She still has that peculiar
quality of diffusing light and warmth directly she makes her entrance.
Yet, according to Miss Alma-Tadema, her stars are not lucky in 1906.
This is perhaps not so strange as it seems.

NOTES TO CHAPTER I

1.  After studying a mass of documents, some of which I found after I
had completed this chapter, I have come to the conclusion that Ellen Terry
never "left" Irving. She does not seem, from the correspondence between her
and Irving's manager, Bram Stoker, to have viewed her refusal to accompany
Irving on the American tour of "Dante** as tantamount to "leaving" him for
good. She broaches plans in her letters for appearing with him again in "The
Merchant of Venice," and other old Lyceum successes, after that tour. It was
not until Stoker made quite clear that these plans were unrealisable that she
went into management at the Imperial, and arranged provincial tours ahead
as an independent "star.**

2.  The parts played by Ellen Terry during the period covered by this
:hapter were: Elizabeth of York ("Henry of Lancaster," 1908); Aunt Imogen
("Pinkie and the Fairies," 1908); Alexia Vane ("At a Junction/* 1909); Nance
Oldfield ("A Pageant of Famous Women," 1909); Nell Gwynnc ("The First
Actress/* 1911); The Abbess ("Paphnutius," 1914).
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